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Education 

Summary 


A  SEMI-MONTHLY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS, 
TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


Government 


New  chief  of  school  administration  for  the 

U.  S.  Office  of  Ed.  after  December  12  will  be  Henry  F. 
Alves.  He  succeeds  Edgar  Fuller,  the  third  top-flight 
staff  member  to  leave  the  Office  of  Ed.  in  the  past  six 
months.  Fuller  plans  to  take  over  directorship  of  the 
Nat.  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers.  This  post 
recently  was  vacated  by  E.  B.  Norton  who  has  accepted 
the  presidency  of  the  State  Teachers  College  at  Florence, 
Ala. 

The  U.  S.  Commission  for  UNESCO  met  in 

Boston  last  month  to  sum  up  for  delegates,  who  will 
attend  the  Beirut  World  Conference  in  November,  accom¬ 
plishments  and  plans  of  UNESCO  in  the  United  States. 

Outstanding  achievement  in  the  U.  S.,  according  to 
Commission  Chairman  Milton  S.  Eisenhower,  pres,  of 
Kansas  State  College,  is  community  action  in  forming 
local  UNESCO  units.  Chief  recommendation  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  was  establishment  of  a  worldwide  radio  network 
to  be  owned  and  operated  by  UNESCO.  The  formation 
of  an  international  bureau  of  universities  was  deferred 
for  further  study.  (See  STUDENT  ACTIVITIES.) 


EDUCATION  SUMMARY  IS  published  on  the  5th  and  20th 
of  each  month  by  the  Education  Research  Institute, 
Inc.,  666  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago  11,  III.  It  is  an 
independent  news  service  and  is  not  affiliated  with 
any  association,  commercial  group  or  special  interest. 
Circulated  privately  to  school  executives  and  teachers 
by  subscription  only  at  $10  a  year  (24  issues). 
Canadian  and  foreign  subscription  $15. 

President  and  Publisher  •  M.  L  Samson;  Editorial 
Director  •  Mary  Steuteville;  Editorial  and  Research 
Associates  •  Thomas  A.  Dean,  T.  J,  Connelly,  P.  D. 
Dean,  W.  A.  Ryan,  Bette  Allardice. 

.Advisory  Editors  •  Herold  C.  Hunt,  Gen.  Supt.  of 
Schools,  Chicago,  III.;  Matthew  P.  Gaffney,  Supt., 
New  Trier  Township  High  School,  Winnetka,  III. 


Look  for  new  studies  from  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Ed. 
These  seven  will  be  off  the  press  before  the  end  of  the 
year:  “Working  with  Parents,”  “Crippled  Children  in 
Schools,”  “Broadening  Services  of  Small  High  Schools,” 
“Education  for  Freedom,”  “Post  Graduate  Education  in 
High  Schools,”  “Fourteen  Questions  on  School  Organiza¬ 
tion,”  and  “Finance  Accounting  in  Public  Schools.”  The 
last  proposes  a  standardized  method  of  record-keeping. 

The  Office  of  Ed.’s  School  Life,  incidentally,  will  be 
sent  free  this  year  to  every  school  superintendent. 

A  pupil  is  sniug  for  prouiotiou  in  Lebanon, 
Ind.  The  Lebanon  schools  changed  from  semi-annual  to 
annual  promotions  this  fall,  and  the  pupil,  who  finished 
6B  last  spring,  found  herself  beginning  the  sixth  grade 
all  over  again.  The  suit  was  filed  in  behalf  of  all  students 
in  a  similar  position. 

Racial  bars  at  Oklahoma  U.  must  be  relaxed, 
a  federal  court  has  decreed.  However,  the  judges  did  not 
order  immediate  admission  of  the  plaintiff,  a  Negro  pro¬ 
fessor  who  sought  a  doctorate  at  the  Oklahoma  graduate 
school  of  education.  Instead,  it  gave  the  state  time  to 
amend  its  segregation  laws  to  permit  any  Negro  to  enroll 
for  courses  not  offered  at  the  separate  state  university  for 
Negroes.  Following  the  court’s  decision,  the  Oklahoma 
Bd.  of  Regents  announced  that  it  would  admit  the  plain¬ 
tiff  “on  a  segregated  basis.” 

Represeutiug  educators  on  the  President’s  Air 
Coordinating  Committee  will  be  H.  B.  Bruner,  former 
superintendent  of  schools  in  Oklahoma  City  and  now 
head  of  the  Minneapolis  system. 

Trouble  over  the  dual  school  system  is  fo¬ 
menting  in  Virginia.  On  July  31,  a  federal  court  ordered 
King  George  and  Gloucester  counties  to  provide  equal 
school  facilities  for  Negro  pupils.  Last  month,  10  Negro 
pupils  and  their  attorney  crowded  the  King  (^orge 
County  superintendent’s  office,  demanding  that  the  ver¬ 
dict  hie  obeyed.  In  Gloucester  County,  29  Negro  pupils 
and  another  attorney  re-enacted  the  scene.  Negroes  in 
other  communities,  it  is  reported,  are  making  prepara- 
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tions  for  a  county-by-county  fight  to  get  either  equal 
facilities  or  admission  of  their  children  to  white  schools. 

In  January  the  State  Bd.  of  Ed.  will  present  a  10-year 
school  improvement  plan  to  the  legislature.  This,  it  is 
believed,  will  dwell  particularly  on  equalizing  school 
facilities. 

Regional  medical  and  dental  schools  are 

being  planned  by  Colorado,  Wyoming,  New  Mexico  and 
Utah,  Gov.  Knous  of  Colorado  has  announced. 

State  expenditure  for  edncation  in  1947,  the 
Census  Bureau  reports,  was  $1,741,918,000 — approxi¬ 
mately  one-fifth  of  total  state  expenditures.  Highways 
during  the  same  year  cost  states  $1,531,000,000.  Public 
welfare  expenses  amounted  to  $1,340,000,000. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“State  Support  of  Public  Schools — Arkansas,  Kansas,  Michigan, 
Nebraska,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Washington,  Wisconsin,”  Re~ 
search  Div.,  NEA,  1201  16th  St,,  N.W,,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  (An  outline 
of  state  financing.) 


Administration 


lO  million  visitors  will  flock  to  school  throughout 
the  country  during  American  Education  Week,  Novem¬ 
ber  7  to  13,  the  NEA  estimates.  It’s  the  time  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  public  relations.  The  Week’s  sponsors  say: 
“Stress  the  critical  areas  in  which  speedy  advances  must 
be  made  if  schools  are  to  be  equipped  for  their  role  in 
strengthening  the  foundations  of  freedom.” 

The  AASA’s  1951  yearbook  will  be  “Education 
and  the  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources.”  In  charge 
of  its  preparation  is  Supt  Kenneth  E.  Oberholtzer  of  the 
Denver  schools. 

Two  other  AASA  books  will  appear  in  the  meantime. 
One  on  school  buildings  is  due  in  February  and  “Public 
Relations”  will  appear  in  1950. 

A  eeater  offering  field  service  for  study  and 
training  projects  of  public-school  systems  was  opened  this 
fall  by  NYU’s  School  of  Ed.  Help  with  curriculum  im¬ 
provement,  local  surveys,  organization  of  in-service  train¬ 
ing  programs  and  when  possible,  off-campus  courses  with 
university  credits  are  offered.  Walter  Anderson,  chairman 
of  the  NYU  Dept,  of  Administration  and  Supervision,  is 
the  center’s  director. 

A  Pacific  coast  testing  headquarters  has 

been  announced  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board.  Its  address  is  P.O.  Box  775,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
Effective  with  applications  for  the  January  15th  tests,  this 
office  will  handle  all  phases  of  registration,  scoring  and 
reporting  of  results  for  these  areas:  Arizona,  California, 
Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Ore¬ 
gon,  Utah,  Washington,  Wyoming,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Aus¬ 


tralia  and  the  Pacific  Islands  with  the  exception  of  Japan 
and  Formosa.  Applicants  from  other  areas  should  still 
address  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  Box 
592,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Most  kindergarteners  are  too  young, 

Byron  C.  Kirby,  director  of  elementary  curriculum  in 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  believes.  He  recently  completed  a 
study  of  school-entering  ages  in  45  cities  and  found  that 
the  median  requirement  for  kindergarten  was  “five  by 
December  15.”  While  many  under-five-year-olds  may 
have  mental  ability  for  school,  often  they  do  not  have  the 
muscular  or  visual  development,  maturity  or  powers  of 
concentration  required,  Kirby  points  out.  He  believes 
that  the  proper  entering  age  is  five  and  one-half  years, 
a  requirement  in  only  three  city  school  systems. 

A  new  policy  on  language  credit  has  been 
adopted  by  the  U.  of  Kentucky.  Henceforth,  students  who 
have  one  or  two  years  of  high  school  language  may  take 
beginning  courses  in  the  same  languages  over  again  and 
receive  college  credit. 

Before  the  change  was  put  into  effect,  A.  E.  Bigge,  of 
the  Kentucky  U.  staff  surveyed  the  credit-granting  prac¬ 
tices  of  420  institutions.*  He  found  that  language  de¬ 
partments  everywhere  had  this  problem:  many  students 
with  high  school  language  training  feel  they  cannot  keep 
up  in  a  sequence  course  on  the  college  level,  so  will  take 
a  new  language  rather  than  be  at  the  tail  of  the  class  or 
spend  a  semester  reviewing  for  no  credit. 

7000  county  superintendents  gathered  in  Mil¬ 
waukee  early  this  month  to  discuss,  primarily,  district 
reorganization.  Most  agreed  with  conference  speaker 
John  Guy  Fowlkes,  dean  of  Wisconsin  U.’s  School  of  Ed., 
that  enlarging  rural  districts  and  improving  their  educa¬ 
tional  offerings  is  the  most  important  job  facing  county 
and  rural  area  school  chiefs.  Also  urgent  for  the  welfare 
of  public  schools,  the  group  resolved,  are  (1)  federal  aid 
to  education  and  (2)  an  independent  U.  S.  Office  of  Ed. 
headed  by  a  commissioner  appointed  by  a  lay  board  of 
education. 

New  officers  elected  at  the  conference  were:  W.  A. 
Early,  division  supt.  of  Norfolk  County,  Va.,  president; 
Florence  Eckert,  supt.  of  Shawnee  County,  Topeka,  Kan., 
vice-president;  Michael  Kies,  supt.  of  Milwaukee  County, 
Wis.,  second  vice-president.  New  members  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  are  Frank  Jackson  of  San  Antonio,  Tex.; 
Bryan  Wilson  of  Contra  Costa  County,  Calif.;  Sampson 
Smith  of  Somerville,  N.  J.,  and  past-president  Clarence 
Pound  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  Memphis,  Tenn.,  was  chosen 
as  next  year’s  meeting-place. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

*“The  Correlation  of  High-School  and  College  Foreign-Language 
Credit,”  A.  E.  Bigge,  Sch.  &  Society,  Oct.  9,  1948.  15  Amsterdam 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  23. 

“Public-School  Publicity:  A  Practical  Guide  for  Teachers  and  Ad-  ’ 
ministrators,”  Gunnar  Horn.  Inor  Publ.  Co.,  240  4th  Ave  N  Y.  C. 
226p.  $3.50. 

“How  School  Administrators  Work,”  Pennsylvania  Sch.  Study  Coun¬ 
cil,  111  Burrowes  Bldg.,  State  College,  Pa.  80c.  (An  idea  book  of 
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lOO  administrative  practices  which  have  been  used  successfully  by 
forious  members  of  the  state’s  Sch.  Study  Council.) 

“Public  Action  for  Powerful  Schools,”  Metropolitan  Sch.  Study 
Council,  525  W.  120th  St.,  N.  Y.  27.  (A  report  on  the  best  practices 
that  have  evolved  for  developing  lay  understanding.) 

“Educational  Services  Chart,”  Co.  Supt.  of  Schools,  San  Diego  Co., 
209  Civic  Center,  San  Diego  I,  Calif.  ( A  charted  explanation  of 
administration,  special  services,  curriculum  and  business  set-up  of 
schools  in  San  Diego  County.) 

“Our  Poor  Schools,”  Kiplinger  Magazine.  Sept.  1948.  (An  article 
uhich  sums  up  for  the  public  why  public  schools  can’t  make  ends 
meet.) 
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n  \  new  type  of  coonty  institute  made  the  re- 
‘  quired  all-day  meeting  more  acceptable  to  teachers  in 
^  Cook  County,  Ill.,  last  week.  Instead  of  large  sessions 
with  what  teachers  had  called  “canned”  speeches,  the 

i  institute  was  conducted  on  the  group-study  plan.  Teachers 
attended  one  of  20  study-sections,  each  led  by  a  panel 
J  of  five  or  six  persons  with  special  knowledge  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  field. 

It  Merit  ratings  for  college  teachers  are  being 
studied  by  a  faculty  committee  of  the  School  of  Ed.  at 
1  the  U.  of  Illinois.  The  committee  seeks  to  evaluate  the 
_  effectiveness  of  these  methods  of  determining  teaching 
j  success:  (1)  by  student  ratings  of  teachers  (2)  by  faculty’ 
^  ratings  of  teachers  (3)  by  rating  teachers  according  to 
I  the  improvement  shown  by  their  students. 
i 

i  Plans  for  improving  rural  supervision  are 

I  underway  in  Texas,  county  superintendents  from  there 
,  reported  at  the  national  rural  area  in  Milwaukee  this 
;  month.  They  say  that  the  Texas  Council  on  Ed.  is  study- 
I  ing  ways  (1)  to  establish  and  improve  college  training 
centers  for  supervisors  (2)  to  stimulate  and  encourage 
worbhops  for  in-service  training  of  supervisors  and  (3) 
to  examine  and  evaluate  supervisors  relative  to  the  issu- 
^  ance  of  a  supervisor’s  special  certificate. 

,4  new  Ohio  organization  is  the  Assn,  of  Teach- 
I  ers  of  Slow  Learner  Classes.  Its  first  meeting  was  held 
j  in  Columbus  on  September  25. 


:  A  singie  university  system  incorporating  state 
j  teachers  colleges  has  been  proposed  for  Wisconsin  by  the 
state’s  Commission  on  Improvement  of  the  Educational 
;  System.  Overall  administration  would  be  in  tbe  hands 
t  of  a  university  system  president,  while  each  member- 
|j  school  would  be  beaded  by  a  provost.  The  change  re¬ 
quires  legislative  approval. 


.4  too  satisfied  puhiie  showed  up  in  Iowa  recently. 
A  state-wide  sampling  revealed  that  more  than  half  of  the 
people  thought  two  years  of  training  was  plenty  for  ele¬ 
mentary  teachers.  “The  poll  indicates  the  areas  in  which 
more  public  relations  work  is  needed,”  Midland  Schools 
points  out. 


Claiming  that  income  tax  deductions  should 
include  expenses  teachers  incur  in  maintaining  their  pro¬ 
fessional  standing,  Mrs.  Nora  Payne,  a  teacher  in  Dan¬ 
ville,  Va.,  will  go  before  the  Court  of  Claims  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  Va.,  next  month.  She  will  ask  deduction  from  tax 
of  her  expenses  while  attending  summer  school. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“The  Measurement  and  Prediction  of  Teaching  Efficiency:  A  Sum¬ 
mary  of  Investigations,”  A.  S.  Barr.  Jour,  of  Experimental  Ed., 
June  1948.  8Ip.  1 14  S.  Carroll  St.,  Madison  3,  Wis.  (This  summary, 
primarily  intended  for  persons  engaged  in  research,  has  been  made 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Nat.  Society  of  College  Teachers  of  Ed.) 

“Fifty  Years  of  Public-School  Teaching — from  Rural-School  Teacher 
to  University  Professor,”  Claude  Anderson  Phillips.  Mo.  State 
Teachers  Assn.,  Columbia.  I45p.  $2.  (This  personal  account  of 
the  history  of  education  in  Missouri  is  the  first  book  of  its  type  to 
be  published  by  a  state  association.) 

“Better  than  Pressure  Tactics,”  Thos.  E.  Robinson.  Nation’s  Schools, 
Oct.  1948.  919  N.  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago  II.  (How  the  New  Jersey 
Ed.  Assn.’s  field  men  act  as  salary  mediators  between  local  teachers’ 
groups  and  school  boards.) 

“Current  Issues  and  Trends  in  the  Secondary  Teacher  Education 
Curriculum,”  John  E.  Horrocks.  Educational  Administration  and 
Supervision,  April  1948.  Warwick  &  York,  Inc.,  Baltimore  2.  (The 
first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  teacher  education.) 


Teaching  3§ethods  and  Problems 


A  catalog  of  educational  invention  is  being 
compiled  by  the  Metropolitan  School  Study  Council.  It 
will  include  several  thousand  new  teaching  techniques 
and  administrative  practices  which  have  been  culled  from 
more  than  a  half-million  reported  by  member  schools. 

The  council  is  a  group  of  75  school  systems  in  the  New 
York  City  area  which  pool  their  resources  and  work  on 
cooperative  studies  with  the  help  of  the  research  staff  at 
Columbia  U.  Teachers  College.  October’s  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  Record*  is  devoted  entirely  to  a  Progress  Report  of 
the  group.  One  article  notes  that  since  the  council’s  for¬ 
mation  six  years  ago,  five  school  study  groups  in  vari¬ 
ous  sections  of  the  country  have  been  patterned  after  it. 

Texts  for  remedial  reading  classes  at  Madera 
(Calif.)  Union  high  school  are  daily  newspapers.  In  the 
first  few  minutes  of  the  class  period,  students  are  allowed 
to  read  whatever  interests  them,  then  they  take  turns 
reading  editorials  and  important  news  stories  aloud  and 
discuss  their  significance. 

Thus  remedial  reading  is  actually  a  social  studies 
course.  Guidance  Director  Erwin  A.  Decker  says.  He  be¬ 
lieves  the  idea  is  particularly  sound  because  it  interests 
pupils  wbo  care  little  for  outside  reading  in  current 
affairs  and  helps  them  develop  a  newspaper  habit  that 
may  last  throughout  their  lives. 


Latin  teachers  wishing  to  take  part  in  the  two-year 
Latin  experiment  being  conducted  by  the  Classical  Assn, 
of  the  Middle  West  and  South  should  write  the  project’s 
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director,  Miss  Lenore  Geweke,  5835  Kimbark  Ave.,  Chi¬ 
cago  37.  Fifty  schools  started  the  program  this  fall,  but 
others  may  sign  up  for  next  September.  Experimenters 
(5ee  September  5  education  summary)  will  stress  Latin 
culture  rather  than  grammar,  introducing  Vergil  in  the 
second  year. 

A  Texas  English  project  may  bring  better  inte¬ 
gration  of  high  school  and  college  instruction.  This  fall 
high  school  and  college  instructors  will  get  together  at 
district  workshops  to  try  to  coordinate  their  teaching. 
Sponsoring  the  conferences  are  the  Texas  Teachers  Assn, 
and  the  Texas  Conference  of  College  Teachers  of  English. 
Dr.  T.  F.  Mayo,  head  of  the  Dept,  of  English  at  Texas 
A.  &  M.,  is  in  charge. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

*“A  Progress  Report  of  the  Metropolitan  School  Study  Council,” 
Teachers  College  Record,  Oct.  1948.  Bur.  of  Publications,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  U.,  N.  Y.  27.  (A  review  and  evaluation  of  the 
work  of  the  council  in  the  first  six  years  of  its  existence.) 

“Teaching  Controversial  Issues,”  Junior  Town  Meeting  League. 
400  S.  Front  St.,  Columbus  IS,  Ohio.  Free.  (This  bulletin  attempts 
to  answer  “What  kind  of  school  policy  is  needed  on  controversial 
issues?”  and  “What  are  the  most  effective  techniques  for  handling 
such  issues  in  the  classroom?”) 

“Techniques  for  Evaluating  Outcomes  of  Instruction  in  Arithmetic,” 
Herbert  F.  Spitzer.  Elementary  Sch.  Jour.,  Sept.  1948.  5750  Ellis 
Ave.,  Chicago  37.  ( A  discussion  of  testing  and  other  means  of  evalu¬ 
ating  achievement  in  arithmetic.  This  paper,  given  at  the  Chicago 
U.  Conference  on  arithmetic  will  soon  appear  along  with  others  in 
“Arithmetic  1948”,  published  by  the  U.  of  Chicago  Press.) 

“An  Investigation  of  Spelling  Achievement  of  Secondary-School 
Pupils,”  Oliver  Harris.  Educational  Administration  and  Supervision, 
April  1948.  Warwick  &  York,  Inc.,  Baltimore  2.  (Report  of  an  in¬ 
vestigation  which  implies  the  need  for  increased  emphasis  on  spelling 
in  secondary  schools  and  differentiated  instruction.) 

“American  Folklore:  Good  Reading  in  Lake  Junior  High,”  Elsa  R. 
Berner  and  Julia  Eriksen.  Clearing  House,  Oct.  1948.  207  4th  Ave., 
N,  Y.  3.  (How  American  folklore  is  used  in  English  classes  of  a 
Denver  junior  high  school.) 


Curricula 


Success  of  a  social  hygiene  unit  in  the  Evans¬ 
ville  (Ind.)  high  school  augurs  the  beginning  of  an  in¬ 
tegrated  social  hygiene  program  which  will  start  with 
kindergarten  and  continue  through  the  12th  grade,  L. 
Talbert  Buck,  director  of  secondary  education,  believes. 

At  present  the  unit  consists  of  ten  lessons  in  a  required 
one-semester  health  and  safety  course  at  the  11th  grade 
level.  Eight  of  the  lessons  are  taught  by  classroom  teach¬ 
ers,  two  by  either  the  school  nurse  or  local  physicians 
to  segregated  classes. 

Instruction  given  by  teachers  involves  discussion  of 
the  importance  of  social  hygiene,  the  transformation 
from  childhood  to  adulthood,  social  life  of  adolescents, 
falling  in  love,  the  ability  to  control  heredity  and  en¬ 
vironmental  factors  which  affect  the  quality  of  future 
generations.  Nurses  and  doctors  cover  the  development 
of  sex  differentiations,  the  reproductive  anatomy,  its 
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functioning  in  the  process  of  reproduction  and  the  devd- 
opment  of  the  human  embryo.  They  place  emphasis  ot 
the  important  relationship  of  health  and  hygiene  to  tb 
well-born  child. 

Reading  pictures  was  a  12-week  unit  of  study 
added  on  an  experimental  basis  in  a  journalism  class  oi 
a  Phoenix  high  school  last  year.  Its  sponsors  point  out 
that  understanding  pictures  requires  a  special  skill  oi 
comprehension  and  discrimination.  The  unit  was  built 
around  study  of  news  pictures,  cartoons  and  various  film, 
strips.* 

To  stop  math  retrogression  among  seniors. 
New  Jersey  will  introduce  a  new  course  called  “Senior 
Mathematics.”  Now  at  work  is  a  state  committee  whidi 
will  develop  a  guide  for  the  senior-level  instruction. 

The  committee  promises  a  review  of  fundamental  skiUs 
with  emphasis  on  application  of  mathematical  processes 
to  problems  which  students  are  likely  to  meet  on  their 
first  jobs.  While  brushing  up  the  seniors  comes  first 
later  on  the  complete  secondary-school  math  curriculum 
will  be  revised. 

A  speech  training  campaign  for  New  York 
City  teachers  foreruns  the  time  when  speech  instruction 
will  have  a  more  important  place  in  the  city’s  elementary- 
schools.  Eighteen  in-service  courses  now  are  preparing 
teachers  for  the  use  of  the  most  modern  and  effective 
techniques  for  speech  improvement 

Speech  instruction  in  die  elementary  schools  will  not 
be,  necessarily,  a  separate  course  of  study.  Usually  it  will 
be  incorporated  into  other  activities,  such  as  classroom 
discussion,  dramatics,  interviews  and  oral  reports. 

The  program  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Letitia 
Raubicheck.  She  points  out  that  “Good  speech  can  be 
taught  specifically,  but  it  must  be  taught  early  .  .  .  oui 
colleges  today  are  full  of  men  and  women  belatedly 
aware  of  the  crippling  handicap  of  substandard  speech.  ' 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

*“ Reading  Pictures:  Report  of  a  Unit,”  John  C.  Raymond  and 
Alexander  Frazier.  English  Jour.,  Oct.  194S.  5750  Ellis  Ave.,  Chi- 
cajgo  37.  (Detailed  report  of  a  study  for  comprehension  of  nett 
pictures.) 

“Junior  High  School  Social  Studies,”  Dorothy  Merideth.  Social  Ed, 
Oct.  1948.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  W ash.  6,  D.  C.  Reprints  lOc. 
( An  outline  of  some  of  the  courses  of  social  studies  currently  beinf 
used  in  junior  high  schools.) 

“School  and  Community  as  a  Continuous  Pattern  of  Living,”  Metro¬ 
politan  Sch.  Study  Council,  525  W.  120th  St.,  N.  Y.  27.  (The  Conn- 
ciTs  Unmet  Needs  Committee  reports  on  extended  school-commuiut) 
activities.) 

“Promoting  Growth  in  Reading — A  Teacher's  Guide  for  Secondarj 
Schools,”  Bd.  of  Ed.,  Tulsa,  Okla.  (A  200-page  curriculum  buUtbn 
developed  by  in-service  education  projects.) 

“American  Studies  and  the  New  Interdepartmentalism,”  Tremaine 
McDowell.  Sch.  &  Society,  Sept.  25,  1948.  15  Amsterdam  Aw., 
N.  Y.  23.  ( A  review  of  recent  attempts  to  un-specialize  curricula  i* 
liberal  arts  colleges.  The  program  in  American  studies  at  the  U.ol 
Minnesota  is  described  in  detail.) 

“The  Problems  Approach  in  the  Secondary-School  Social  Studies 
Curriculum,”  Julian  C.  Aldrich.  NEA  Jour.,  Oct.  1948.  1201  16th 
St.,  N.W.  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  (A  report  on  how  specific  schools  art 
developing  a  new  approach  in  social  studies.) 


Education  Summary  •  October  20 ^  1948 


Guidance 


Retarded  physical  growth  often  results  from 
personality  problems  rather  than  malnutrition  or  disease, 
Dr.  Norman  C.  Wetzel,  a  nationally-known  authority  on 
child  development,  reports. 

This  is  the  important  finding  of  his  four-year  study 
of  child  growth  at  Cleveland’s  Bellfaire  institute  where 
more  than  70%  of  the  children  admitted  follow  some¬ 
what  abnormal  growth  patterns.  Nineteen  of  every  30 
children  at  Bellfaire  known  to  be  emotionally  disturbed 
were  found  to  be  “growth  failures,”  through  the  use  of 
Dr.  Wetzel’s  grid  technique  for  measuring  physical  de¬ 
velopment 

In  many  cases,  seemingly  under-nourished  children 
did  not  respond  to  better  diets.  This  indicates  that  an 
emotional  block  can  act  as  a  brake  on  the  amount  of 
food  a  child  can  digest.  Dr.  Wetzel  points  out. 

A  picture  test  for  personality  recently  has 
been  published  hy  Columbia  U.’s  Bureau  of  Publications. 
Prepared  by  Prof.  Percival  M.  Symonds,  the  test  is  com¬ 
posed  of  a  series  of  pictures  for  use  in  studying  the  per¬ 
sonality  characteristics  of  adolescents.  As  students  ex¬ 
plain  the  meaning  of  the  pictures  (or  tell  a  story  to  ac¬ 
company  them),  counselors  interpret  the  explanation  in 
terms  of  underlying  motivations,  personality  trends, 
wishes,  interests  and  drives. 

The  tonic  of  a  good  langh  has  not  been  over¬ 
looked  by  guidance  counselors  who  have  equipped  all 
Floral  Park  (N.Y.)  elementary  schools  with  play  therapy 
rooms.  Besides  craft  materials  and  the  usual  playthings 
of  interest  to  primary  pupils,  counselors  have  stocked 
“funny”  toys.  These  act  up  in  unexpected  ways  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  creating  laughter. 

The  play  therapy  rooms,  incidentally,  are  new  this 
year.  Children  with  personality  difficulties,  those  who 
are  unadjusted  to  school  or  have  a  feeling  of  insecurity 
will  be  ushered  there  for  play  periods  under  supervision 
of  special  teachers. 

County  guidance  workshops  are  being  con¬ 
ducted  in  New  Jersey  this  year.  Each  will  take  up  guid¬ 
ance  needs  from  the  local  viewpoint. 

Minnesota  reports  that  one-third  of  small  high  schools 
and  over  one-half  of  the  larger  schools  in  the  state  have 
someone  other  than  the  principal  responsible  for  guid¬ 
ance  leadership  and  coordination.  Weak  spot  in  the  pro¬ 
gram,  according  to  the  Minnesota  Journal  of  Ed.  is  that 
not  enough  time  is  spent  on  in-service  training  of  the 
teaching  staff  for  performing  more  effectively  their  nor¬ 
mal  counseling  functions. 

Need  for  new  Intelligence  tests  was  empha¬ 
sized  by  Dean  Ralph  Tyler  of  the  U.  of  Chicago  Dept, 
of  Ed.,  to  scientists  at  the  centennial  of  the  Amer.  Assn, 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  Washington  last 
month.  “So  far  tests  only  measure  the  verbal  abilities 
of  pupils  .  .  .  non-verbal  talents,  skills  and  potentialities 
are  overlooked,”  he  pointed  out. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Helping  Youth  Solve  Personal  Problems”  Myrtle  Mainquist.  Jour, 
of  Home  Economics,  Sept.  1948.  620  Mills  Bldg.,  Wash.  16.  (Descrip¬ 
tion  of  how  students  study  the  solution  of  personal  problems  in  the 
homemaking  classes  of  Des  Moines  schools.) 

“The  Exit  Interview  for  Veterans  Withdrawing  from  the  University 
of  Minnesota,”  Robt.  J.  Swan.  Sch.  &  Society,  IS  Amsterdam  Ave., 
N.  Y.  23.  (The  importance  of  MinnesotrY s  exit  interview  in  evalu¬ 
ating  the  school  and  contributing  to  the  adjustment  of  students 
who  drop  out.) 

“Counseling  Students  on  the  Draft,”  Occupations,  Oct.  1948.  85 
Beaver  St.,  N.  Y.  5.  (An  article  which  suggests  how  to  explain  the 
draft  to  students.) 

“Some  Special  Problems  of  Children”  Nina  Ridenour  and  Isabel 
Johnson.  N.  Y.  Committee  on  Mental  Hygiene  of  State  Charities 
Aid  Assn.,  105  E.  22nd  St.,  N.  Y.  10,  7Sc.  (A  series  of  eight 
pamphlets  each  discussing  one  problem,  such  as  “When  a  Child 
Hurts  Other  Children”  “When  a  Child  is  Destructive,”  “When  a 
Child  Uses  Bad  Language.”) 

“Group  Therapy  with  Physically  Handicapped  Children,”  Wm.  M. 
Cruickshank  and  Emory  L.  Cowen.  Jour,  of  Educational  Psychology, 
10  E.  Centre  St.,  Baltimore  2.  April  and  May,  1948.  (Description 
of  an  experiment  with  a  group  play  therapy  program.) 


To  counteract  seenlarism  trends,  members 
of  the  United  Lutheran  churches  are  urged  to  oppose 
“legislation  which  fosters  federal  control  of  education.” 
The  Rev.  John  R.  Deaton  of  Baltimore,  head  of  the 
United  Lutheran  education  board,  told  delegates  at  the 
church’s  biennial  convention  this  month,  “Many  schools 
are  more  interested  in  scientific  progress  than  in  moral 
development  .  .  .  students  are  required  to  study  the 
teachings  of  Karl  Marx,  but  no  courses  are  offered  in 
the  teachings  of  Jesus.” 

At  the  meeting’s  end,  the  delegates  shelved  a  proposal 
to  encourage  congregations  to  establish  parochial  schools. 

The  first  Jewish-sponsored  university 

opened  near  Boston  this  month.  It  is  Brandeis  U.  located 
in  Waltham,  Mass. 

Bible  reading  in  public  schools  is  constitu¬ 
tional,  Maine’s  Atty.  Gen.  Ralph  W.  Farris  believes.  He 
has  announced  that  he  will  give  a  formal  ruling  to  that 
effect  soon.  At  Boothbay  Harbor,  suit  has  been  threat¬ 
ened  if  schools  do  not  discontinue  the  practice  imme¬ 
diately. 

According  to  Dr.  Erwin  L.  Shaver,  director  of  week¬ 
day  religious  education  for  the  Council  of  Religious  Ed., 
Bible  reading  is  permitted  or  required  in  the  public 
schools  of  36  states. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Should  Teachers  Be  Informed  on  the  Problems  of  Religion?” 
Herbert  B.  Mulford.  Srii.  &  Society,  Sept.  25,  1948.  15  Amsterdam 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  23.  (.4  short  paper  suggesting  that  teachers'  colleges 
have  an  unperformed  duty — training  teachers  in  religious  under¬ 
standing.) 


Religion 
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Education  Summary  •  October  20,  1948 


Student  Activities 


Representation  on  UIVESCO’s  Nat.  Commis¬ 
sion  has  been  granted  high  school  students.  The  new  high 
school  member  will  be  chosen  by  the  Nat.  Assn,  of  Stu¬ 
dent  Councils  which  represents  student  government 
groups  in  both  private  and  public  secondary  schools.  An 
affiliate  of  the  Nat.  Assn,  of  Secondary  School  Principals, 
the  student  organization  has  its  headquarters  at  the  NEA 
offices  in  Washington. 

College  students  already  have  a  voice  in  the  UNESCO 
Commission.  They  are  represented  by  a  member  of  the 
Nat.  Student  Assn. 

A  new  variety  of  Halloween  loot  will  be  col¬ 
lected  by  school  children  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  on  October 
.11.  With  not  only  the  blessing,  but  encouragement,  of 
the  Bd.  of  Ed.,  parent-teacher  and  civic  groups,  they  will 
ask  for  buttons,  needles,  pins,  thread,  shoelaces,  soap 
and  pencils.  These  will  be  taken  to  school  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning  and  sent  off  to  the  Amer.  Friends  Service 
Committee  for  distribution  in  Europe. 

Students’  role  in  national  elections  should 
be  to  help  get  out  the  vote.  Dr,  J.  B.  Edmonson  of  the 
U.  of  Michigan  believes.  He  suggests  that  schools  all  over  ' 
the  country  not  only  conduct  door-bell  ringing  projects, 
but  encourage  students  to  study  the  voting  percentages 
of  their  communities,  prepare  posters  urging  attendance 
at  the  polls  and  sponsor  school  and  community  forums 
on  the  subject. 

Application  for  Navy  scholarships  should 
be  made  to  the  Naval  Examining  Section,  Educational 
Testing  Service,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  before  November  15. 
Competitive  examinations  will  be  given  throughout  the 
nation  on  December  11, 

In  announcing  these  dates,  the  Navy  pointed  out  that 
its  college  scholarship  offering  is  the  largest  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  A  total  of  2,350  seniors  and  high  school  graduates 
between  the  ages  of  17  and  21  will  be  given  four  years 
of  free  general  and  naval  education  in  colleges  with 
NROTC  units.  After  graduation,  students  will  serve  as 
Navy  or  Marine  officers  for  two  years. 

Directions  for  a  drama  clinic  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  interested  high  schools  by  the  Nat.  Thespian  So¬ 
ciety.  Its  address  is  College  Hill  Station,  Cincinnati  24. 

The  society  recently  contacted  some  350  colleges  and 
universities  suggesting  that  each  sponsor  one-day  drama 
workshops  for  nearby  high  schools. 

Foreign  students  at  Bowling  Green  (Ohio)  State 
U.  have  established  a  United  Nations  organization  in 
miniature.  With  membership  composed  of  47  students 
from  outside  the  U.  S.,  the  club  is  organized  along  the 
U.N.  pattern. 

Colombia’s  new  scholarship  plan  recognizes 

students  who  show  promise  of  leadership  during  their 
high  school  careers.  Of  the  first  24  students  awarded 
national  scholarships,  six  were  presidents  of  their  honor 
society  chapters,  nine  were  editors  of  school  publications, 


six  were  presidents  of  student  councils  or  senior  classes. 
All  were  members  of  the  Nat.  Interscholastic  Honor  So¬ 
ciety.  Columbia's  scholarship  program  eventually  will 
bring  a  total  of  120  students  with  leadership  ability  to 
the  Columbia  College  campus. 

Community  social  activities  will  be  conducted 
in  28  Chicago  schools  on  Friday  nights  this  year,  the 
Chicago  Bd.  of  Ed.  has  announced.  Eighteen  high  schools 
will  offer  dance  classes  and  dances  for  students  and  adults 
between  16  and  25  years  of  age.  Ten  elementary  schools 
will  provide  a  variety  of  social  activities  for  both  adults 
and  children. 

IJse  of  the  noon  hour  for  more  than  lunch  is  advo¬ 
cated  by  Principal  Chas.  T.  Dieffenback  of  Tenafly,  N.  J. 
He  reports  that  quiz  programs  as  daily  cafeteria  enter¬ 
tainment  at  Mackay  elementary  school  last  year  elimi¬ 
nated  many  discipline  problems,  much  snowballing  and 
wet  feet.  For  success  with  all-school  quizzes,  he  recom¬ 
mends:  (1)  always  pick  students  at  random  (2)  don’t 
ask  too  many  questions  from  schoolbooks. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Fun,  Incorporated — the  Handbook  for  Teen  Centers,"  Jeanne  Len- 
ton  Tracey.  Bobbs-Merrill,  724  N.  Meridian  St.,  Indiatwpolis  7. 
248p.  $2.50.  ( A  guide  to  the  organization,  financing  and  operation 
of  teen-age  recreation  centers  written  for  teen-agers.) 

“Basic  Book  Collection  for  High  Schools,”  .4mer.  Library  Assn. 
50  E.  Huron,  Chicago.  Due  this  fall.  (A  list  compiled  by  joint 
committees  of  the  ALA,  NEA  and  Nat.  Council  of  Teachers  of 
English.) 

“Activities  Go  to  Class  in  the  Functional  High  School  Program," 
L.  S.  Flaum.  Midland  Schools,  Oct.  1948.  415  Shops  Bldg.,  Des 
Moines,  la.  (Report  of  an  in-curricular  activity  program  developed 
experimentally  for  a  medium-sized  high  school  in  a  semi-rural  area.) 


Physical  Education  and  Health 


All  boys  may  play  football  in  West  LaFayette, 
Ind.,  where  coaches  have  established  the  policy  that  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  squad  should  be  open  to  all  students  who 
follow  training  and  practice  procedures.  As  a  result,  the 
341-student  high  school  has  a  football  squad  totalling 
81  members,  all  of  whom  have  seen  action  in  at  least  one 
inter-school  game  this  season.  They  participate  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  varsity,  B  or  freshman  teams — and  the  var¬ 
sity,  Supt.  Wm.  Floyd  reports,  has  won  its  first  four 
games  of  the  season. 

High  school  football  is  just  one  phase  of  an  extended 
athletic  program  in  the  West  LaFayette  schools.  The 
junior  high  also  plays  football.  Inter-school  games  are 
limited  to  two  or  three  a  season  with  one-half  of  each 
game  played  before,  and  the  other  half  at  intermission 

of  varsity  games.  Of  210  junior  high  students,  43  boys 
are  on  the  football  team. 

Intramural  sports,  however,  is  the  most  active  part  of 
the  West  LaFayette  athletic  program.  Over  70%  of  all 
boys  enrolled  in  grades  five  through  12  participated  last 
year.  Intramurals  include  softball,  basketball,  volley  ball, 
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Education  Summary  •  October  20, 1948 


badminton,  baseball,  bowling,  football,  ping  pong,  arch¬ 
ery,  horse  shoes,  speed  ball  and  soccer. 

The  end  of  athlete’s  foot  is  predicted.  Its  eradi¬ 
cation  may  be  brought  about  by  a  new  chemical,  called 
echridine,  recently  reported  by  the  Amer.  Chemical  So¬ 
ciety.  The  product  is  still  in  the  laboratory,  but  should 
be  on  the  market  within  a  year. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“The  School-Health  Program— A  Challenge  to  Education”  Jour,  of 
Educational  Sociology,  Sept.  1948.  32  Washington  PI.,  N.  Y.  3. 
(The  complete  issue  is  devoted  to  articles  defining  the  place  of  the 
school  in  improving  public  health.) 

“The  Low  Skilled  Boy:  A  Challenge  to  Physical  Education”  Wm. 
H.  Peacock.  North  Carolina  Ed.,  Oct.  1948. 113  W.  Morgan,  Raleigh. 
(Recommendations  for  a  physical  education  program  that  will  place 
emphasis  on  the  low-skilled  boys  who  need  help  most.) 

“College  and  University  Activities  in  Safety,”  Nat.  Commission  on 
Safety  Ed.,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C,  (A  list  of  col- 
leges  and  universities  offering  courses  in  safety.) 

“Health— An  Essential  of  Freedom,”  Amer.  Assn,  for  Health,  Phy¬ 
sical  Education  and  Recreation.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  W ash.  6,  D.  C. 
20c.  (A  checklist  for  measuring  health  services,  instruction,  recre¬ 
ation  facilities  and  intergroup  attitudes  in  a  school  and  community.) 


Audio-Visual 


Citations  for  audio-visual  progress  will  be 
given  55  schools  and  colleges  by  the  NEA’s  Dept,  of 
Secondary  Teachers  during  Nat.  Audio-Visual  Ed.  Week, 
October  25  to  30.  Each  will  receive  about  $800  worth  of 
new  audio-visual  materials  and  equipment,  and  each  will 
become  a  “pilot”  school  to  serve  others  in  demonstrating 
new  teaching  methods. 

A  NBC  network  television  broadcast  on  Saturday, 
October  23  from  7:30  to  8:30  p.m.  will  herald  the  special 
week.  Called  “The  School  of  Tomorrow,”  it  will  stem 
from  a  classroom  in  Brooklyn’s  Midwood  high  school. 

Several  Philadelphia  programs  will  be  tele¬ 
cast  this  year.  One  in-school  broadcast  for  primary 
grades,  called  “Radioland  Express,”  went  on  television 
October  12. 

A  tri-state  fire  drill  was  conducted  by  schools 
in  Ohio,  Michigan  and  Indiana  this  month  during  Fire 
Prevention  Week.  The  signal  for  evacuation  was  given 
by  radio.  Main  purpose  of  the  mass  drill  was  to  prove 
that  schools  should  devise  signals  for  use  in  emergencies. 

American  folk  music  will  be  featured  by  the 
“Standard  School  Broadcast”  over  the  Pacific  NBC  net¬ 
work  this  year.  Heard  for  a  half-hour  each  Thursday  dur¬ 
ing  the  school  year,  the  broadcast  (sponsored  by  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  of  California)  is  the  only  commercial  program 
for  classroom  use  on  a  network. 

if  teachers  could  hear  themselves  as  their 
students  hear  them,  it  would  bring  vastly  improved  class¬ 
room  instruction,  five  U.  of  Chicago  instructors  decided 


some  time  ago.  Consequently  they  had  their  own  class¬ 
rooms  equipped  with  wire  recorders  and  used  them  at 
various  times  over  the  period  of  a  year  to  record  their 
direction  of  class  discussion.  Later  they  played  the  tran¬ 
scriptions  over  to  determine  who  participate  in  the  dis¬ 
cussions  and  to  analyze  whether  or  not  the  class-periods 
had  achieved  the  educational  purposes  desired.  More 
than  anything  else,  they  were  amazed  at  the  sound  of 
their  own  voices,  all  five  reported. 


Vocational  and  Industrial 


The  nation’s  first  television  course  was  re¬ 
cently  started  by  the  U.  of  Pennsylvania  and  a  local  tele¬ 
vision  station.  A  class  of  35  students,  10  from  the  uni¬ 
versity,  will  spend  30  weeks  studying  all  phases  of  the 
industry. 

Cooperative  counseling  measures  are  need¬ 
ed  among  high  school  guidance  specialists  and  industrial 
personnel  men.  Northwestern  educators  pointed  out  last 
month.  Sigmund  G.  Kosinski,  a  graduate  student  at 
Northwestern’s  Sch.  of  Ed.  and  guidance  specialist  at 
J.  Sterling  Morton  Township  high  school  in  Cicero,  Ill., 
recently  finished  a  survey  of  counseling  in  Chicago  high 
schools  and  industries.  His  report  recommends  part-time 
work  experience  for  students,  student  tours  of  industrial 
plants,  “career  day”  programs  and  correlation  of  indus¬ 
try  and  school  personnel  practices,  test  data  and  per¬ 
sonal  records.  Lack  of  follow-up  is  the  weakest  link  in 
school  guidance,  Kosinski  believes. 

A  survey  of  science  careers  is  being  offered 
by  the  Amer.  Museum  of  Natural  History  to  general  sci¬ 
ence  and  biology  students  of  New  York  City  high  schools. 
Saturday  morning  classes  at  the  museum  outline  job  op¬ 
portunities  in  scientific  fields,  suggest  hobbies  that  would- 
be  scientists  might  find  interesting  and  valuable  and  de¬ 
scribe  the  more  specialized  sciences  that  high  school  gen¬ 
eral  science  courses  usually  skip  altogether. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Industrial  Arts  in  General  Education”  Gordon  0.  Wilber.  Inter¬ 
national  Textbook  Co.,  Scranton  9,  Pa.  372p.  $3.50.  (With  an 
emphasis  on  secondary  education,  this  book  presents  a  full  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  relationship  of  industrial  arts  to  the  general  education 
program.) 


Adult  Education 


City  planning  will  be  the  subject  of  a  new  program 
of  adult  education  sponsored  throughout  the  country  by 
the  U.  of  Chicago.  At  present  the  first  of  a  series  of 
seminars  at  the  university’s  downtown  campus  is  train¬ 
ing  a  group  of  selected  citizens  in  how  to  conduct  local 
City  Planning  courses.  Later  they  will  help  organize  and 
teach  them  in  their  own  communities.  The  project  is 
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somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  “Great  Books.” 

The  latter,  incidentally,  is  now  being  telecast  over 
WENR-TV,  Chicago.  A  panel  of  six  persons  participates 
in  discussion  of  one  of  the  books  on  each  program. 


Building  and  Equipment 


Flashing  red  lights  on  all  school  buses  were  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  Nat.  Conference  on  School  Transpor¬ 
tation  which  ended  October  8  at  Jackson’s  Mill,  W.  Va. 
The  new  standard  calls  for  two  red  rear  lights  and  two 
red  or  amber  front  lights.  These  should  flash  alternately 
at  a  rate  between  60  and  120  times  per  minute  while  buses 
are  loading  or  unloading,  the  conference  agreed. 

At  present,  14  states  use  flash  signals  of  some  type  on 
school  buses,  but  uniformity  is  needed.  As  an  example, 
delegates  cited  the  fatal  accident  record  in  Ohio.  In  the 
past  10  years,  that  state  has  had  seven  fatal  accidents 
while  school  buses  were  loading  or  unloading.  Four  of 
them  were  caused  by  out-of-state  motorists  unacquainted 
with  Ohio  laws. 

Also  endorsed  by  the  conference  was  a  provision  re¬ 
quiring  drivers  of  all  vehicles  to  stop  when  meeting  or 
overtaking  a  school  bus  that  has  stopped  to  receive  or 
discharge  pupils. 

When  students  drive  school  hnses,  acci¬ 
dents  are  reduced,  according  to  North  Carolina’s  School 
Transportation  Director,  C.  C.  Brown-  He  reports  that 
the  17%  of  drivers  who  are  adults  are  responsible  for 
25%  of  the  accidents,  while  the  83%  who  are  students 
are  responsible  for  only  75%. 

North  Carolina’s  student  drivers  must  hold  state  school 
bus  certificates.  These  are  not  granted  freely.  Of  10  stu¬ 
dents  who  take  the  required  instruction  in  bus  driving 
and  apply  for  certification,  only  about  four  are  accepted. 

Ages  of  student  drivers  range  from  16  to  19  and  many 
of  them  are  girls.  They  are  paid  $20  per  month.  On  each 
bus  there  are  two  substitute  drivers  to  serve  in  cases  of 
emergency. 

School  construction  may  total  $775,000,000  by 
the  end  of  the  year,  an  increase  of  $439,000,000  over 
1947.  Approximately  $525,000,000  will  be  spend  on  pub¬ 
lic  educational  construction,  the  rest  by  private  schools, 
according  to  Dept,  of  Commerce  estimates. 

Unwanted  WAA  property  which  schools  have 
purchased  may  now  be  sold.  However,  permission  to  sell 
must  be  obtained  from  a  regional  WAA  office.  Any  profit 
on  the  sale  must  be  returned  to  the  Government,  the 
WAA  recently  ruled. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Things  to  Consider  in  Planning  Educational  Plants"  Committee 
on  Educational  Buildings  and  Equipment.  Amer.  Council  on  Ed., 
744  Jackson  PL,  N.W.,  Wash.,  D.  C.  I8p.  25c. 

“State  School  Plant  Assistance,"  Ray  L.  Hamon.  V.  S.  Off.  of  Ed.. 
W ash.  25,  D.  C.  40p.  ( Summary  of  vohat  36  states  are  doing  to 
give  financial  assistance  to  school  plants  in  local  districts.  The  12 
other  states  provide  no  aid.) 


New  Classroom  3Material 

The  School  That  Learned  to  Eat  ...  a  film  on 
health  education  produced  by  the  U.  of  Georgia  with 
the  financial  assistance  of  General  Mills.  British 
judges  call  it  “the  best  documentary  in  education" 
of  the  year,  .\ctors  are  teachers,  children  and  parents 
of  East  Griffin,  Ga.,  who  re-enact  actual  scenes  that 
occurred  when  the  whole  town  took  part  in  a  com¬ 
munity  health  program.  Bookings  of  the  film  may  be 
obtained  without  charge  from  the  Ed.  Section,  Public 
Services  Dept.,  General  Mills,  Minneapolis. 

Interpreting  Science  ...  a  general  science  textbook 
series  for  7th,  8th  and  9th  grades.  Individually,  they 
are  named  “Understanding  Our  Environment,”  “Un¬ 
derstanding  Our  World,”  and  “Understanding  the 
Universe.”  Prices  are  |2,  $2.24  and  $2.48,  respectively. 
Published  by  the  John  C.  Winston  Co.,  Philadelphia  7. 

The  Beginning  Sports  Series  .  .  .  sound  slideSlm 
aids  produced  by  the  .Athletic  Institute,  209  S.  State 
St.,  Chicago  4.  Individual  subjects  available  now  are 
“Beginning  Golf,”  “Beginning  .Archery,”  “Beginning 
Tennis,”  “Beginning  Tumbling.”  Others  will  follow. 
Each  set  of  aids  includes  slidehlms,  transcribed  in¬ 
structions.  an  instructor’s  guide  and  a  set  of  booklets  ! 
for  students.  Prices  vary  according  to  the  subject. 

Filmstrip  on  Atomic  Energy  ...  a  35mm.  single- 
frame  strip,  this  is  called  “Atomic  Energy — Problems 
of  International  Control.”  Produced  by  the  U.  N. 
Dept,  of  Public  Information  at  Lake  Success,  it  is 
said  to  be  best  suited  for  showing  to  adults.  The 
filmstrip  is  offered  without  charge  and  may  be  re¬ 
tained  for  future  use. 

Do  Your  Own  Thinking  ...  a  textbook  on  mental 
hygiene  for  teen-agers.  Written  by  Chas.  Henry  Scherf, 
it  covers  such  questions  as  fear,  personality,  leisure¬ 
time,  use  of  alcohol.  Whittlesey  House,  330  W.  42nd 
St.,  N.  Y.  18.  $2.40. 

Films  for  Belter  Ways  of  Living  .  .  .  “The  Search 
for  Security,”  “American  Portrait”  and  “Sharing 
Economic  Risks”  recently  have  been  released  by  Assn. 
Films,  the  YMC.A  motion  picture  bureau,  at  347  Madi¬ 
son  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17.  All  are  free,  all  concern  the 
advantages  of  various  types  of  insurance. 

The  Story  of  Human  Energy  ...  a  16  mm.  color- 
sound  film  telling  of  the  part  that  dextrose  plays  in  1 
the  daily  diet.  Produced  by  the  Corn  Products  Co.,  it 
may  be  booked  without  cost  at  the  Princeton  Film 
Center,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Webster  Word  Wheels  ...  a  wheel  device  for  teach¬ 
ing  the  non-reader  or  slow  reader  to  read.  Sixty-three 
different  sets  are  available,  priced  per  packet  at  $4.  ^ 

Webster  Publishing  Co.,  1808  Washington  Ave.,  St  ‘ 

Louis  3. 

Ranger  ’Rithmetic  ...  a  conservation  booklet  for 
sixth-graders.  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Washington  ! 
25,  D.  C.  Free.  . 

Department  Store  ...  a  47  fraire  filmstrip  describ¬ 
ing  the  jobs,  training  program  and  opportunities  in  a 
modern  department  store.  Amer.  Council  on  Ed.,  i 
744  Jackson  PI.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  $1.50. 

Model  V,  N,  Meetings  .  .  .  mimeographed  models  of  i 
U.  N.  sessions,  based  on  verbatim  reports  of  the 
Security  Council  and  Trusteeship  Council,  are  avail-  ’  ^ 
able  from  Mrs.  Lloyd  D.  Sprague,  77  E.  Fifth  St, 
Corning.  N.  Y.  Price:  10c  per  copy. 
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